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ion is a fact. Convey it as a fact. The society woman, in particular, has 
become so inconsiderate a narrator that men are becoming more and more 
impressed with a woman's clear and accurate phraseology, as the outward 
and visible sign of a responsible mind behind it. In very young women in- 
accuracy is pardonable, along with sentimentality, romping, and quick tem- 
per. But in the woman long out of school and in the thirties it is intolerable. 

Lovely woman, hearken yet again 1 Do not use sixpenny words when 
penny ones are your honestest commodity. Avoid the usually false, mis- 
chievous word " very," that adds so little to a clause. Do not forget that a 
sentence you begin must needs have an end. Kemember that every time you 
use a misrepresenting word you are not living up to your moral and intel- 
lectual duty, even if you describe only a bonnet. 

" But," say you, " it is hard to get into this straight road— all the harder 
if one has walked out of it long since. I wish I could always say just what 
I mean to say. But I fear I cannot get to doing it." There is a remedy, my 
inaccurate sister, a good, simple remedy. Correct yourself sharply, imme- 
diately, whenever you lapse from truth to fact and the idea in your heart. 
Do it at once — even twice — in a sentence. Take back what you have uttered, 
and substitute the truth ; qualify and hedge. After a little of this process — 
tiresome at first— you will be astonished to find how alert you are growing 
to expressing things as they should be said. The practice works wonders. 
You will be transformed, little by little, from an exaggerator to an accurate 
creature ; from a liar to a truth-speaker. 

"Words are the index to mind, to character. More women are uninterest- 
ing and inconsequent to men, more women fail to win men with brains for 
husbands, because they are indiscriminating speakers, thus arguing indis- 
criminating minds, than because the hair is carroty, the nose flat, the com- 
plexion less ruddy than the cherry, or Worth gowns dear array. Either matri- 
monially or in any other way estimated, talk is not cheap. 

E. IREN.EUS STEVENSON. 



SELFISHNESS AS A PRESERVATIVE. 

Selfishness, which is universally detected, at least in others, is naturally 
not without advantage to its possessor. Indeed, it could not be otherwise, 
and remain selfishness. Any one would believe that its advantage would be 
exclusively material, such as an altruistic person would be ashamed of, and 
would regard, in any high sense, as a disadvantage. And so it would be, if 
the conventional moral theories were correct. Unhappily, they are not ; 
many of them, when submitted to the test of human nature, proving un- 
adulteratedly false. 

How can selfishness be an advantage even to its practiser 1 Every one 
concedes it to be the supreme vice ; for it contributes more than any other 
one thing to the sum of human wretchedness, and retards more than any 
other the progress of ethical development. Its advantage may be seen in 
the appearance and quality of the selfish everywhere, if they be carefully 
and continuously studied. 

Select any one cf your acquaintances particularly noted for selfishness of 
a refined sort, and scrutinize him. Is he haggard, careworn, conscience- 
stricken, as a man concerned only for himself, indifferent to the misery and 
suffering of his fellows, ought to be ? On the contrary, he looks plump, 
serene, content. Is this but a mask J Is there an invisible canker at his 
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heart? He wears no mask; he has no canker. He is all that he seems. 
They who know him best will tell you his temper i3 ever placid, his mind 
ever at rest. They cannot but envy his disposition, be the cause what it 
may. He claims to be a philosopher, to have pondered the aims and out- 
comes of life, to have adjusted them to the law of his own being. You ob- 
serve the fortunate result. He is too finely selfish to admit his selfishness 
and his non-admission reveals his selfishness most. 

Women are, as a sex, far less selfish than men ; but, when they are selfish, 
they are apt to be extremely, though speciously, daintily, artistically selfish, 
and to draw those wholly unlike themselves. Who does not know such 
women? They are more attractive in appearance than the majority of their 
sex ; being better in health, freer in mind, calmer in spirit. Youth seems to 
belong to them. At fifty, and more, they do not begin to look their years. 
Many are actresses, musicians, opera-singers, who attain high fame and ex- 
cite great enthusiasm. It might be thought that Art, in any form, would 
demand imagination, sympathy, power of identification with other natures. 
So it does. But the sympathy is mental, emotional only; it does not reach 
the soul ; it does not last ; it soon becomes professional. The power of identi- 
fication subsides into a trick, a habit, and is ruled by the will. Emotion 
is one of the thinnest, the most deceptive, of phenomena. It finds its fullest 
expression in music, which appears to be the most spiritual of the Arts. 
Music carries him who listens, and responds, beyond the scar of sense, to the 
very zenith of aspiration. But she who produces it may, apart from the 
sensuous throb and glow of the moment, be coldly conceited and calculating. 
How often are musicians, who can make others see the unseen, and believe 
in the incredible, the most fleshly and self-seeking of mortals ! 

Emotionalism does not necessarily spring from feeling, in a true sense : it 
is not seldom compatible with the absence of feeling. She who, on the stage, 
can force tears from a thousand eyes, who can set even the hearts of belle- 
dom and fashion quivering, may not feel the faintest swell from the distant 
wave of grief. Emotionalism and selfishness are entirely consistent. The one 
frequently screens and sharpens the other, to make it more effective. Emo- 
tional selfishness may waste and destroy those against whom it is directed ; 
but they who generate it are prone to live long and keep young. The tragedies 
of selfishness are for its dupes ; the comedies and crowns are for its inherit- 
ors and agents. 

Who are the women in social circles that win and hold the most de- 
sirable men ? Are they the affectionate, the devoted, the generous, the self- 
sacrificing ? Are they not the selfish, the scheming, the ambitious, who pre- 
serve themselves fresh and fair ; who create their opportunities ; who seize 
their occasions ; who sight their possibilities by sedulous, unsparing selfish- 
ness ? The generous waste themselves physically and mentally in looking 
after others, in trying to do good, in lifting burthens that are not theirs. 
They are weary, worn, exhausted, past usefulness, when their selfish sisters, 
still in their prime, smile pity on them, and go bounding away with the 
lightness that conies from a shut-up heart and a withered conscience. 

Selfish women are inevitably the poorest wives, but generally the best 
preserved, and most appreciated by their husbands, and other men. They 
either have no children or but one or two ; and these they give over completely 
to nurses, on the theory that mothers should save themselves for the chil- 
dren's sake. How favorably they compare, or contrast, with the wives to 
whom marriage is a consecration, or, as they say, a superstition I They 
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boast that they are not broken down with domestic drudgery, with house- 
hold vassalage, and instance, in derision, some women who are. They cer- 
tainly are not. They are supple, active, in superb condition. They appear 
interesting as specimens, though they may not bear study. Having lavished 
their time and thought on themselves, they have done it with manifest 
profit, outwardly at least. They brag of their freedom, and surely they 
have excess of it, material and moral, and are warranted in saying that 
they are often supposed to be single. They have, in some cases, cured their 
husbands of a misplaced affection, or, more frequently, have taught them to 
expect little by yielding almost nothing. Always they have been the gain- 
ers, as they count gain, by the steady pursuit of a well-managed selfishness. 

Husbands are gainers in the same way by selfishness ; their wives, of 
course, being unselfish. If they were both alike, there would be no bond ; or, if 
there were a bond, it would speedily be dissolved. Strong attractions exist 
only between opposites. It is the rule of Nature and Destiny that self- 
ishness draws generosity, and that generosity solicits selfishness. In the 
allotment of humanity, in which more or less satire is mingled, the good 
and the bad are oftenest mated. A selfish man gets control of a generous 
woman, or a generous man falls into the clutches of a selfish woman. 

The selfish husband, who is to be found twenty times where the selfish 
wife is to be found once, is made doubly selfish by his generous partner. She 
is ever urging him to the course he would unfailingly follow ; and he as- 
sumes to be self-indulgent for her sake alone. " Poor fellow, he needs this or 
that ; daar man, he requires some change, some relaxation, a little pleasure." 
This is ever her strain. While he rests, she toils ; while he enjoys, she suf- 
fers. She adores him, and he neglects her. What a pattern of health, 
serenity, and egotism he ; what a picture of pallor, nervousness, and abase 
mentshe! She probably dies, regretting her unfulfilled duty to him ; and 
he discovers a younger woman to enslave, and impose upon, while she lasts. 
To every selfish man an unbroken line of generous victims is always decreed. 
He is cheerful, buoyant, provided for, to the end ; and the end is usually a 
felicitous chance, a favor of fortune. 

Vulgar, untrained selfishness is rarely dangerous. It repels ; is forced 
back on itself, and catches no lure3. But selfishness of the cultivated order, 
which is the commonest, is commanding, complacent, comfortable. It has 
an air of saintliness, and the enterprise and conceit of an imp. Seldom does 
it meet with pain or sorrow. Protected within and without, it goes smoothly 
and safely to its goal. And its aspect is always calm and propitious ; for its 
insensibility is assured, its hardness guaranteed. Material prosperity at- 
tends it, and it cares for none other. Such selfishness is discoverable on all 
sides ; but many perceive it not until it has been pointed out ; and then 
their vision may not be clear. Eulogies greet it often, and monuments are 
built to its memory. All history bears witness to it, and it is amply illus- 
trated in our contemporaries. One example serves for another ; for, with 
all its variations, it is the same at bottom. 

One of the most significant instances of unalloyed, vicious selfishness is 
that of Marshal de Richelieu, great-nephew of the famous Cardinal. So deli- 
cate at birth that he was kept alive, and coddled for months, in a basket of 
finest wool, he flourished to be a disgrace to his nation, and a stain on hu- 
manity. Charming women loved him ; noble men honored him ; kings ad- 
vanced him ; the fairest fortune attended him ; blessings unnumbered 
steadily dropped into his hands. He died in his ninety-third year, as one 
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who falls asleep, on the afternoon of a beautiful day, the summer sky bend- 
ing over him as in benison. His entire career was an apotheosis of selfishness. 
The life of Richelieu carries a moral against morality. It is a monstrous 
sarcasm on accepted ideas of ethics. But who shall say that his entirely un- 
merited rewards are not representative of natures akin to his and all his kind? 

Junius Henri Browne. 



MIDDLE-AGED WOMEN. 

Middle age embraces the ideally delightful years of life, midway 
between the chaotic fervors of youth and the calm decline of age. In this 
entrancing period a woman rejoices in the redundant charms of her mature 
beauty, in her increasing mental brilliancy, in her enlarging number of 
deeds accomplished, and of personal experiences, which are like invested 
capital for conversation. 

Young people are apt to regard it as a kind of living burial, for it is for- 
gotten that youth is only the time of acrobatic performance and animal 
vigor. But middle life can never have the exuberance which properly 
belongs to it until society rejects the forced necessity of compelling its 
votaries to be buds, of "coming out"; which is a most abnormal contriv- 
ance for having a good time. If buds could only realize that they will not 
be perfected flowers until they have reached middle life, that innocence and 
insipidity are not as attractive as knowledge and brilliancy, that manners 
are a slow process of acquirement, that babbling is not talking, they at least 
would not give dinner parties until they had gained the art of conversation. 

Middle life has, indeed, its terrors as well as its uses and delights, accord- 
ing to individual appropriation of its resources. An unhappy middle-aged 
woman is only less unhappy than an old woman. The frivolity of existence 
reaches its height through a selfish, senseless, mawkish, vapid, middle-aged 
woman. She knows people's histories if they are ignoble ; she spends her 
summers on hotel piazzas, belittling those whom she meets; she adores 
" Memoires " calling up the scandal of the past history and the gossip of the 
present town topics. She appeals to men for their judgment about her invest- 
ments, as a prelude to would-be intimacy ; she avoids any allusion to higher 
education except thereby to suggest the loss of the domestic arts, of which 
she knows nothing. She is a social parasite and goes to Europe or Florida 
to make acquaintances. 

There is one curious fact about middle life which is full of significance. 
Women are less criminal than men, for prostitution and maternity, though 
differing widely as causes, yet produce a similar effect in lessening crime ; 
but whereas among men the maximum of criminality is about the age of 
twenty-five, in women it is delayed till nearly thirty-five. In every class of 
criminals the average age of women is high3r than that of men. Among 130 
women condemned for murder the average age was thirty-four. In Spain, 
as women are still domestic, there is little crime among them, while in Eng- 
land, where there is increasing participation of women in affairs outside of 
the home itself, there has been a steady increase in the proportion of women 
criminals, until it is now more than one in four, and in reformatory and in- 
dustrial schools the proportion of girls who go astray is double that of boys. 
In America crime among women is not at present so well defined ; still it 
points to middle life as its period of fertility. 

When we judge of human life as a whole, we say with glad truth that 



